THE SCENE IS CHANGED

isticaUy, entered the discussion by explaining Chekhov in
purely scientific and social terms; the man, he said, was
merely showing how futile the life of the bourgeoisie could
be. He even threatened to write a Chekhov play himself,
and later did so, to his own satisfaction, in Heartbreak House.
These perplexities and obscurations were due to the simple
fact that The Cherry Orchard was a work of art. It had
nothing to do with the drama in which Shaw and Archer
had been mainly interested, the social drama of Ibsen and his
followers. Chekhov was employing naturalism as an art
form in the theatre, just as Flaubert and George Moore in
successive generations had employed it in their novels.
Those who had understood the post-impressionism (or art
naturalism) of Manet or Renoir or Cezanne should have had
no difficulty in knowing what Chekhov was about. In the
following year or two The Seagull and Uncle Vanya were
seen, and they made clearer the dramatist's individual line
and the beauty of composition that he had brought into the
lifelike theatre.
Next in 1911 came the Imperial Russian Ballet, which
had already triumphed in Paris. Its first appearance at
Covent Garden on June 2ist, the day of the summer solstice,
with Nijinsky and Karsavina, was of course the event of the
century so far. Diaghilev was in command, but this was
still his romantic period with Pavilion d'Armide, Spectre de la
Rose, Cleopatra and Les Sylphides. I shall inevitably have
more to say about ballet, without pretending to any know-
ledge of its technique ; but the importance of this coming
of theRussians layin its greatwideningof the theatre horizon.
Here, in complete harmony, were direction, scene and
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